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***Pen ... pen’, I said with frantic gestures. The manager ** ‘Ah,’ he said, his eyes lighting up, ‘Parker feefty one!’ 
shrugged his shoulders. I tried the Spanish word for Yep, he understood that word all right. Luckily I got 
Ne The French. No luck. Then... an idea. I their last ‘51’. Goes to show you, there’s one word they 







said one word to him, just one word—‘Parker?’”’ understand in every language. Parker— Parker ‘51’.”’ 











Parker “51” speaks for itself 
in every land and language! 


Yes, wherever men put their thoughts on paper, the “‘51”’ is known—and 
treasured. Made with utmost precision, the “‘51’’ balances comfort- 
ably in your hand. Its unique tubular point has no moving parts 
to wear, clog, or fail. It starts instantly —responding to your 
lightest touch. Each stroke is crisp, smooth and effortless. 
Remember, too, only the Parker “‘51”’ is designed for 
satisfactory use of “51”’ ink—the ink that does 
away with blotters because it dries as it writes! 
Let your hand know the writing pleasure of 
the “‘world’s most-wanted pen.”’ See your 
Parker dealer and ask for the “51’’. 
The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wis. and Toronto, Ont. 


*Based upon an actual letter in the Parker files. 
















CASH GIVEN AWAY 
—for interesting, true 
stories about Parker “‘51”’ 
pens. Ask help from father, 
brother, friends who were in 
service. $25.00 for each story used. 
Do not write an ad. Just report the 
facts. Stories are judged on facts alone. 
All letters become our property—cannot be 
returned. Address: The Parker Pen Company, 
Dept. S-47, Janesville, Wis. 


Parker 51° 


Whites day with weblink! 


Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Japan Should Come 
Under U.N. Control 
Says Gen. M’Arthur 


On March 17, General Douglas 
MacArthur said that a peace treaty 
‘ with Japan should be written as soon 
as possible. He also said that the 
military occupation of Japan should 
end soon and Japan should be put 
under the United Nations’ control. 

General MacArthur is Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Forces in 
Japan. He made his speech at the 
Tokvo Correspondents’ (newspaper 
reporters ) Club. 

General MacArthur said that he 
believes the military occupation of 
Japan has been successful and that 
Japan is following “the road of 
peace.” 

Japan’s new Constitution, said the 
General, gives promise that the 
country is becoming democratic. 

The time has come, he said,: for 
armed forces to withdraw. The 
United Nations should now control 
Japan. 

General MacArthur urged that the 
peace treaty be written soon. This is 
why: 

When the Allies write Japan’s 
treaty, they will decide how much in- 
dustry that country may build up. 
They will let Japan have enough fac- 
tories so that she can support her- 
self. They will not let her have so 
many factories that she can become 
a powerful nation again. 

By keeping down Japan’s produc- 
tion, the Allies can make sure Japan 
will never be strong enough to at- 
tack other countries again. 

Until the treaty is signed, Japan 
cannot rebuild her bombed-out fac- 
tories. She cannot produce any goods 
to trade for the food and materials 
she needs from other nations. 

Today Japan’s supplies of goods 
and food are very low. Her people 
are in danger of starvation. 





EASTER IN FRANCE 


British Combine 
French children go from house to 
house on Easter Day, singing hymns. 
They receive fresh eggs as a reward. 


Philippines Approve 
Free Trade With U.S. 


Last spring the U. S. Congress 
passed a bill called the Philippines 
Trade Act. It guarantees: 

1. Free trade (no tariffs) between 
the Philippine Republic and the 
United States for eight years. 

2. After 1954 low tariffs will be 
placed on gvods sent between the 
islands and the U. S. These tariffs 
will be increased gradually. 

3. Americans will have as much 
right as Filipinos to develop and 
use Philippine-resources and indus- 
tries. 

Since the U. S. Congress passed 
this act, Manuel A. Roxas, President 
of the Philippines Republic, has been 
urging his people to accept it. Some 
Filipino leaders opposed the act. 
They said it tied the Philippines’ af- 
fairs too closely to America’s. 

Last month, the Filipinos voted in 
favor of the Philippines Trade Act. 
The Act became the first amendment 
to the Philippine Constitution. 

A few days later, the Philippines 
and the U. S. signed an agreement 
giving the U. S. the use of 23 mili- 
tary bases on the islands for 99 years. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





Fruit Flies Shot 68 Miles 
Into Space in V-2 Rocket 

Some fruit flies were recently shot 
68 miles up into the air — and lived 
to tell the tale. They were carried to 
this height in the warhead (nose) of 
a captured German V-2 rocket. The 
rocket was fired by U. S. Army rocket 
scientists at White Sands, New Mex- 
ico. 

At 360,000 feet (a little over 68 
miles), the warhead of the rocket 
was thrust free by an explosive 
charge. Supported by a new type of 
ribbon parachute, the freed part of 
the rocket floated back to earth. It 
contained the fruit flies and instru- 
ments which recorded altitude and 
speed. 

The fall of the warhead was traced 
by radar. 

Army scientists found that the new 
ribbon parachute worked well with 
its 52-pound load. 


U. N. Will Receive 
Mail by Pneumatic Tube 

When the United Nations head- 
quarters are built in New York City, 
pneumatic tubes will carry mail be- 
tween the U. N. and the New York 
Post Office. Mail placed in these 
tubes will be moved by air pressure. 
The tubes will be installed under- 
ground. 

It will take about two minutes for 
mail from the Post Office to reach 
U.N. office desks. 

Many New York City post offices 
are connected by these underground 
tubes. The tubes going to the U. N. 
will be the first private connection 
ever made. 

Plans are also being made to have 
U. N. air mail letters carried by 
helicopter between U. N._ head- 
quarters and New York’s LaGuardia 
and Idlewild airports. 
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HRISTOPHER Columbus dis- 

covered the island of Puerto 
Rico on his second voyage to the 
New World. Columbus landed on 
the shores of Puerto Rico on Novem- 
ber 19, 1493, and claimed the is- 
land for Spain. 

This landing was the first and only 
time that the great discoverer stood 
on the soil of what is now United 
States territory. 

Columbus named the island San 
Juan Bautista, “St. John the Bap- 
tist.” In 1508 Ponce de Leon, an- 
other Spanish explorer, found such 
a beautiful harbor in the island that 
he decided to build a town there. He 
named the spot Puerto Rico — “Rich 
Port.” 

During the years that followed, 
the two names were switched. To- 
day the island is named Puerto Rico 
while the city and harbor are named 
San Juan. San Juan is the capital of 
Puerto Rico. 

Two years after discovering the 
harbor, Ponce de Leon returned to 
the island. This time he brought with 
him an army to conquer the native 
Indians. He became the first Span- 
ish governor of the island. 

The Spanish kept a firm rule over 
the little island for almost 400 years, 
fighting off attacks by the British, 
French, and Dutch. 

Then, in 1898, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war broke out. The American 
Army lended om Puerto Rico and 





defeated the Spanish forces there. 
The people of Puerto Rico welcomed 
the Americans. 

Spain surrendered before the war 
had lasted four months. On October 
18, 1898, the American flag was of- 
ficially raised over Puerto Rico. 


UNITED STATES RULE 


In 1900 Puerto Rico was granted 
some self-government. Puerto Ricans 
could elect their own members to a 
Puerto Rican House of Representa- 
tives. The U. S. had the right to ap- 
point an Executive Council (like our 
Senate) and a Governor. 

In 1917 Puerto Ricans were given 
more self-government. Our Congress 
passed the Jones Act, which gave 
Puerto Rico the form of government 
it now has. 

Puerto Rjcans elect the members 
of their House of Representatives 
and their Senate. They also elect 
a commissioner to represent them in 
Washington. He may make sugges- 
tions in our House of Representatives 
but he cannot vote in the House. 

Puerto Ricans cannot vote for the 
President of the United States. The 
real governing power is in the hands 
of the Governor of Puerto Rico. He 
is appointed by the President of the 
United States and approved by the 
U. S. Senate. 

The Governor can veto bills passed 
by the Puerto Rican legislature. Ve- 
toed bills are sent back to the legis- 
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lature. If two-thirds of the members 
vote for the bills again, they can 
then be passed over the Governor's 
veto. 

The bills are then sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If he vetos 
them, the bills are “killed.” 

The present Governor of Puerto 
Rico is Jesus T. Pinero. He was ap- 
pointed by President Truman in July, 
1946. Mr. Pinero is the first native 
Puerto Rican to be Governor of the 
island. Before he became Governor 
he had been Puerto Rico’s commis- 
sioner in Washington. 


FUTURE GOVERNMENT 


Puerto Ricans feel that the U. S. 
is not a harsh master. But they do 
not want to be governed by any 
master. 

Puerto Ricans want the right to 
decide for themselves what form of 
government they shall have. But the 
Puerto Ricans themselves have not 
yet agreed on the best form of gov- 
ernment for their country. 

To settle the problem, Luis Mu- 
noz Marin, President of the Puerto 
Rican Senate, said: “Let us ask the 
people of Puerto Rico to vote on 




















the kind of government they would 
like to have. But first, let us get the 
Congress of the United States to 
agree that they will give us the gov- 
ernment we choose.” 

This plan was accepted by the 
legislature of Puerto Rico. 

In the fall of 1945, Munoz Marin 
went to Washington to put his plan 
before the Government. 

President Truman thought it was 
a good plan. In a special message 
to Congress in October, 1945, Presi- 
dent Truman said that Puerto Ricans 
should be given the right to decide 
what form of government they pre- 
fer. 

The President said that Congress 
should accept whichever choice the 
Puerto Ricans made. The choices he 
suggested are: 

1. The right of Puerto Ricans to 
elect their own Governor and to 
have more self-government. 

2. Statehood for Puerto Rico. 

3. Full self-government “in as- 
sociation with the United States.” 
This means that the Puerto Ricans 
would elect their own president and 
congress, but would look to the 
United States for guidance in inter- 
national affairs. 

These choices include all the 
forms of government that different 
groups of Puerto Ricans wish. 

For a year-and-a-half our Con- 
gress neither discussed nor voted on 
the suggestions of Mr. Marin and 
President Truman. 

In February, 1947, several mem- 
bers of Congress were sent to Puerto 
Rico for two weeks. They will tell 


the rest of Congress what they 
learned about Puerto Rico and make 
suggestions for the island’s future. 


THE LAND 


Puerto Rico is a small island, 
southeast of Florida and east of 
Cuba and Haiti. The Atlantic Ocean 
washes Puerto Rico’s northern shore, 
and the Caribbean Sea its southern 
shore. 

From the ocean, the island looks 
like a floating Stetson hat with a 
slightly crushed crown. A low moun- 
tain range runs lengthwise along the 
island, sloping down to level lands 
that reach out to the sea. Between 
the mountains are lovely valleys. 

Along the coasts are old Spanish 
forts. Many Spanish churches and 
buildings are still standing in the 
towns. 

The climate in Puerto Rico is al- 
ways warm, and there is very little 
change from season to season. Trees, 
shrubs, and flowers green 
through the whole year. 

Puerto Rico is a little larger than 
Rhode Island and about half the 
size of Massachusetts. It is 100 miles 
long and 35 miles wide. 

Over 2,000,000 people live on this 
little island and the population is 
constantly increasing. 


are 


PRODUCTS 
Puerto Rico is chiefly an agricul- 
tural country. The principal crop is 
sugar. Puerto Rico produces 80,000 
to 100,000 tons of sugar a year. Sugar 
is also the raw material from which 


the famous Puerto Rican rum is 
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made. Rum is one of the most impor- 
tant Puerto Rican products. 

The island also produces some 
coffee, tobacco, coconuts, grapefruit, 
pineapples, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
peppers, and cotton. Most exports 
of these goods go to the U. S. 

Puerto Rico cannot produce 
enough food and materials for all 
its people. It must import them. Most 
of Puerto Rico’s imports come from 
the U. S. 

Puerto Rico has many problems. 
One of them is that there is not 
enough land for all the people. Only 
about half the land on the island 
can be used for farming. Without 
enough land there cannot be enough 
jobs. 

To solve this problem, the govern- 
ment has started two important proj- 
ects. 

1. In 1900 a law was passed by 
the U. S. Congress which said that 
no corporation could hold over 500 
acres of land in Puerto Rico. For 
40 years the law was ignored. Many 
sugar plantations, owned by North 
American companies, covered thou- 
sands of acres. 

Since 1940 the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment has been putting this law 
into force and giving the land back 
to the peeple. Thousands of families 
have been given small plots of land 
which they can farm. 

2. Even when the lawd has been 
divided among the people there will 
not be enough so that everyone can 
have a farm. Some people will still 
have no jobs. 

So the government is trying to 
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Baseball is popular in Puerto Rico. Here players practice before a game in San Juan. 
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build up industry on the island. 

Puerto Rico is not rich in natural 
resources but she has enough for 
some industries and she :an import 
materials for other industries. 

For a number of years Puerto 
Rican industry has refined sugar, 
made molasses and rum, canned and 
packed fruits and vegetables. 

Puerto Rican women do beautiful 
sewing. They make fine, hand-fin- 
ished underwear and gloves. Their 
needlework is the fourth largest in- 
dustry in Puerto Rico. 

Other handcrafts include furni- 
ture, wood working, and pottery. 

The new industries being built up 
are Puerto Rico's hope for the fu- 
ture. In the past four years, 15 dif- 
ferent types of industries have been 
started. There are 5,000 jobs in these 
industries. Three million dollars is 
paid in salaries each year. 

Products of the new industries 
include glass, shoes, ceramics*, plas- 
tics, plywood, hard candy, chewing 
gum, nylon stockings, and cement. 
Most of these products are made 
from Puerto Rico’s natural resources. 

The Jones Act of 1917 made the 
Puerto Ricans American citizens. 
Their goods may enter the United 
States without payment of tariff.* 
And U. S. goods may enter Puerto 
Rico without payment of tariff. 


THE PEOPLE 

As American citizens Puerto 
Ricans are under the protection of 
the American flag wherever they tra- 
vel. They may enter the U. S. with- 
out a passport and stay as long as 
they wish. 

Puerto Ricans may vote in U. S. 
elections when they hav: lived in our 
country long enough to establish 
residence*® here. Each state has its 
own requirements. But Puerto Ricans 
cannot vote in U. S. elections while 
they are living in Puerto Rico. 

The people of Puerto Rico are 
descendants of the Spaniards who 
conquered and settled the island, of 
the Indians the Spaniards found 
there, and of the Negroes the Span- 
iards imported. Some Puerto Ricans 
have married Europeans and Amer- 
icans. 

Puerto Rico is still more Spanish 
than American. Food, houses, music, 
literature, and training of children 
are all mostly Spanish. 

In family names, the name of the 
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* Means word is defined on page 17. 





mother is added to the name of the 
father, making the family name not 
the last one, but next to the last. 
Thus Juan Garcia Gomez is called 
Senor Garcia. 

For a while American movies were 
very popular. Now Mexican and Ar- 
gentine movies are better liked. 

Most of the music and dances are 
Spanish, but Puerto Ricans have also 
developed some of their own music 
and dances. 

Families are usually very large 
and closely united. The members 
of a family spend most of their time 
at home with one another. They go 
out to visit friends, go to the movies 
or to dances. Girls seldom go out 
with young men unless one or more 
of the women of their families go 
along. 

Both grown-ups and children en- 
joy going to the combination gro- 
cery store-clubs which are much like 
our corner drug stores. The stores 
sell refreshments as well as groceries. 
Children like to drink shaved ice 
with colored sugar cane juice poured 
over it. 

In many of these stores there are 
juke boxes with U. S., Cuban, and 
Latin-American records. 

The most popular sports in Puerto 
Rico are basketball, baseball, box- 
ing, and cockfighting. 

A small number of Puerto Ricans 
are wealthy. Three-fourths of the 
people are very poor. 

Most of these people live in small, 
unpainted, wooden shacks. They eat 
mostly rice, beans, codfish, bread, 
and black coffee. They eat only a 
few fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The many poor people have no 
bathrooms or running water in their 
houses. Each year many of them die 
from lack of proper food. Many 
others die every year from lack of 


medical care when they become sick. 

Being poor in Puerto Rico’s warm 
climate is not as bad as being poor 
in a colder country. Although their 
clothes are worn out and their houses 
are shacks, the people are never cold. 

But it is not fun to be poor any- 
where. That is why the government 
of Puerto Rico is working hard to 
create new industries and jobs. That 
is why it spends millions of dollars 
every year to bring better health, 
education, and housing to its people. 

Living conditions in Puerto Rico 
have improved greatly during the 
49 years the island has been under 
the American flag. Many diseases 
have been stamped out. Sewerage 
and water systems have been built, 
also new hospitals and schools. 

When Puerto Rico became part 
of the United States, 77 per cent 
of the people could not read or write. 
There were few schools. The U. S. 
built many new schools. Today only 
30 per cent of the people cannot read 
or write. 

There are still not enough schools. 
About half the population of Puerto 
Rico is of school age. Some of them 
do not go to school at all, others go 
only a half day so that other students 
may also use the school, and some 
go to school for a full day. 

English is taught to all school 
children. All Puerto Ricans speak 
Spanish and about half of them speak 
some English. 

Puerto Rico has developed a new 
type of school which is being copied 
in many Latin American countries. 
In country schools the children are 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic 
and other usual school subjects. They 
are also taught cooking, farming, car- 
pentry, care of children and other 
subjects which will help them in 
their home life. 
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Sixth grade pupils going to graduating exercises in Caguas. 























hing Cotton 


OON after English colonists to the 
New World had settled in the 
South, they began to grow cot- 

ton. They brought the seeds with 
them. But the settlers found that 
other crops such as tobacco and rice 
were more profitable. By 1790, 
Americans were producing only a 
few thousand bales of cotton yearly. 
In 1765 James Watt invented the 
steam engine in England. Within 30 
years, steam engines were being used 
for power in English spinning and 
weaving factories. Thus cloth could 
be made more quickly and cheaply. 


THE OLD WA: 


ND THE NEW WAY: A 


England developed a large cloth- 
making industry, better known as 
the textile industry. 

When we were an English colony, 
England would not allow us to have 
textile mills. She wanted to do all 
the cloth-making herself. When we 
became independent of England, our 
textile industry began to grow. 


GIN SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


In 1790 it took a worker a whole 
day to separate one pound of cotton 
lint* from the seeds. Labor costs 


were so high in America that Eng- 


* Means word is defined on page 17. 
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t lower left is a mechanical cotton picker. This ma- 
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land got most of her cotton from 
other parts of the world. 

But when the cotton gin was in- 
vented in 1793, conditions in our 
South began to change. 

Eli Whitney’s first cotton gin was 
run by hand. Within a few years he 
made a steam-driven gin which could 
separate 1,000 pounds of cotton from 
its seeds in one day. By 1860 the U. S. 
was producing two billion pounds of 
cotton a year. Cotton was King. 

When the Civil War between the 
States ended slavery, another change 
came over cotton growing. Southern 
plantation owners, ruined by the 
war, could not afford to hire their 
former slaves for wages. The freed 
slaves had no money to buy land. 

A system of tenant farming or 
sharecropping grew up. 

The plantation owner divided his 
land into small farms. The man who 
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chine can pick cotton at the rate of 900 to 1,000 pounds an hour — the work of 60 men. 
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Cotton Pickers 


ran the small farms were tenant farm- 
ers or sharecroppers. The owner pro- 
vided food, shelter, clothing, seed, 
and tools for the tenant farmers. He 
kept an account of what the tenant 
owed him for these items. 

After the tenants sold their cotton 
crops, they paid their debts to the 
owner and kept what money was left 
over. 

At first, all the tenants were Ne- 
groes. Then white people became 
tenants, too. By the 1930s there were 
more white tenants than Negro. 

Under the tenant farmer system, 
cotton production grew. Cotton lands 
spread westward to California. In 
1925, the United States had nearly 
46 million acres of land planted to 
cotton. 

Because there was so much cotton, 
prices dropped. Cotton farmers of 
the South grew poorer. 

Our Government stepped in to 
help the cotton farmers. It gave them 
advice, money, encouragement, and 
plans for growing cotton in the fu- 
ture. 

The need for cotton in World 
War II sent the price of cotton soar- 
ing skyward. The need for cotton 
cloth to clothe war-torn people of 
the world is still great. And cotton 
prices are still high. 


COTTON TODAY 


Today, the U. S. has the largest 
single cotton growing area in the 
world. Our cotton belt runs from 
California to Virginia, and southward 
toward the Mexican border. 

Most of our cotton comes from 
these 12 states: Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Tennessee, California, 
North Carolina, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana. 


In 1946, the U S. produced 8,482,- 





000 bales of cotton lint. A bale 
weighs 500 pounds. 

The U. S. produces more cotton 
than any other country in the world. 
Among the 60 other countries which 
grow cotton, India, Egypt, and Bra- 
zil are the leading producers. 


GROWING COTTON 


In the spring of each year, the 
ground is plowed on America’s cot- 
ton farms. As soon as the danger of 
frost has passed, rows of cotton seeds 
are planted. 

About 35 days after planting, cot- 
ton blossoms appear on the plant. 
Creamy-white or yellowish when 
they open, the petals become red or 
purple and fall off in about two days. 
They leave a round pod or boll. 

For the next 40 to 60 days, the boll 
grows until it reaches the size of a 
hen’s egg. Then it bursts, exposing a 
snowy cotton crop. 

A cotton plant continues to blos- 
som and bear bolls until frost sets in. 
Two-thirds of the weight of the crop 
is seeds. The seeds must be sepa- 
rated from the cotton fibers by gin- 
ning machinery before cotton is 


baled. 


COTTON PRODUCTS 


The cotton plant gives us three 
important gifts. 

1. The long fibers or lint, sepa- 
rated from the seeds when cotton is 
first ginned. 

2. The shorter fibers that cling to 
the seeds. They are called linters. 

3. The seeds themselves. 

Most cotton lint becomes thread or 
cloth. About 40 per cent of it goes 
into clothing — dresses, men’s suits, 
aprons, underwear, uniforms, shirts, 
socks, shoes, overalls. 

Another 40 per cent is used by in- 
dustry to make bags, tires, hose, arti- 
ficial leather, conveyor belts, and 
coverings which range from book 
covers to tents. 

About 20 per cent is made into 
household articles — sheets, pillow 
cases, bedspreads, towels, curtains, 
table and furniture covers. 

Linters are used in making shatter- 
proof glass, film, dynamite, plastics, 
rayon, liquid cement, writing paper, 
mops, clothesline, wicks, varnishes, 
surgical dressings. They are also used 
in making cotton batting for stuffing 
comfortables, cushions and pillows. 

The seeds give us oil. Ninety per 
cent of this oil is turned into shorten- 
ing, salad dressing, oleomargarine, 


and other foods. Ten per cent goes 
into such products as face creams, 
soaps, and automobile grease. 

The seeds are pressed to remove 
the oil. The pressed seeds are used 
for fertilizer. Cottonseed is an im- 
portant food for horses, cattle, sheep, 
and chickens. It is used in making 
plastics, and as stuffing for baseballs. 


COTTON PROBLEMS 


Several large problems face cotton’ 
growers today. 

Problem No. 1: We grow more 
cotton than we can use in the United 
States or sell abroad. 

To help cotton farmers, our Gov- 
ernment sometimes buys up the ex- 
tra cotton or pays farmers not to 
plant so much cotton. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is urging cotton farmers to plant 
other crops as well as cotton. 

Problem No. 2: Other fibers have 
been developed which can be used 
in place of cotton. Rayon is one of 
these fibers. Rayon is cheaper than 
cotton. Many people have found they 
can use rayon in place of cotton. 

This means that there will be less 
need for cotton. 

Problem No. 3: Cotton from other 
countries is cheaper. 

Mexico, Brazil, Egypt, India, 
China, Russia, Iran, Syria, and the 
Central African colonies do not pay 
their workers as much as we do. 
Therefore, it costs them less to pro- 
duce cotton. And they can sell their 
cotton at lower prices than we can. 

Countries which do not grow cot- 
ton would rather buy this cheaper 
cotton than U. S. cotton. 

Problem No. 4: We can grow cot- 
ton more cheaply by using the me- 
chanical cotton picker. This machine 
can pick as much cotton in an hour 
as 60 human pickers. The cost of 
picking a bale of cotton by machine 
in Mississ* -i is $5.83. It costs $32.12 
to pick a vale of cotton by hand in 
the same state. 

But the mechanical cotton picker 
raises a problem. 

A mechanical cotton picker is prac- 
tical only on a large farm. If the me- 
chanical picker becomes widely used, 
the small cotton farmer who does his 
work by hand will be forced out of 
business. He cannot afford to sell his 
cotton as cheaply as the owners of 
large farms. 

What will happen to the 800,000 
families who will no longer be able 
to earn their living on small farms? 








Typewriter Types 





° Tinkerer Schemer 
Always finds time to fool with some gadget. (He'll probably She’s always out to fatten her allowance with extra money. Her 
grow up to be a famous inventor.) But where does he find the latest method is by far her best. Thanks to her Royal Portable, 
spare time? Simple! His Royal Portable helps him do his home- she does work (at a neat price!) for others—like typing memos 
work easier and faster! School tests reveal that students who and reports. Great for later life, too! For Royal is the portable 
type get higher marks, do more and better work in /ess time! with the features of an office typewriter! 











Drudge You? 
She’s a modern version of Cinderella. All she seems to do is If you own a Royal Portable, you’re lucky indeed. If you don’t, 
struggle over her work. It’s not that she’s dull—she just doesn’t march up to Pop and tersely tell him of all the benefits a Royal 
know about Royal Portable with its many time- and labor- Portable gives you. Tell him how it makes school work easier. 
saving features like “Magic” Margin, ““Touch Control,”’ and Tell him how it helps prepare for a fine job later on. And don’t 
Finger-Flow Keyboard—which make typing so easy! give in for less than a Royal! It’s so sturdy and time-saving! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 





“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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SEEING HISTORY THROUGH AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS 





ELi WHITNEY 








4192. MRS. NATHANIEL GREENE WAS ENTERTAINING 

FRIENDS ON HER PLANTATION NEAR SAVANNA 
GEORGIA. ALL WERE SOUTHERN PLANTERS EXCEPT 
HER HOUSE GUEST, A YOUNG MASSACHUSETTS MAN. § 











WHY DOESN’‘T SOMEONE 
INVENT A MACHINE TO SEPARATE 
COTTON FIBER FROM SEEDS? 4 











TOO EXPENSIVE. 
iT TAKES A WHOLE DAY 
FOR ONE PERSON TO 
CLEAN THE SEEDS OUT OF 4 
ONE POUND OF COTTON/ 





COTTON GIN 


WHY NOT ASK MY FRIEND 
MR. WHITNEY 2? HE CAN MAKE 






3 


KING COTTON 
























yOu’RE SO CLEVER AT MAKING 
THINGS, MR. WHITNEY. REMEMBER 
THE TOYS YOU MADE FOR 
MY CHILOREN? 





VE NEVER SEEN 
COTTON GROWING. 





MO MORE WAS SAID, BUT EL! WHITNEY 
COULD NOT GET THE IDEA OUT OF HIS HEAD. 











APHITNEY VISITED THE COTTON FIELDS NEXT DAY 


y > IT /$ HARD TO PULL THE 
, SEEDS OUT WITH YOUR FINGERS 
se, | 
, — = I i 
: J CO 52 











































ARE YOU GOING 
TO MAKE THE 
MACHINE #2 





QVHEN HE RETURNED, HE FOUND 
MRS. GREENE RIDING AROUND 
THE PLANTATION WITH THE 

PLANTATION MANAGER. 


- 

















YOU OROP THE COTTON IN AND 
TURN THE HANOLE. THE WIRE 
TEETH CATCH THE COTTON AND 


NO, IT DOESN'T 
WORK. THE WIRE 
TEETH ARE CLOGGED 
WITH COTTON. 








EASILY FIXED. 
JUST BRUSH IT OFF 
LIKE THIS. 

















Fl [Whe inventor pur STIFF LITTLE BRUSHES IN 


















HIS MACHINE AND THE PROBLEM WAS SOLVED. 


MODEL OF WHITNEY'S 
FIRST COTTON GIN 





Tue MACHINE WAS WIDELY USED. IT COULD DO 
THE WORK OF 50 MEN. WITH WHITNEY’S IN- 
VENTION, COTTON RAISING BECAME PROFITABLE. 
COTTON CLOTH BECAME PLENTIFUL AND CHEAP. 





Drawn by Cherles P. Back 
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Success in School 


ERE are some suggestions for being 
successful in school. 


1. “Keep your ears open.” This means 
listening attentively when the teacher 
is talking or when a classmate is lead- 
ing the discussion. 


2. Develop good study habits, both 
in school and at home. If you are study- 
ing at home, set a certain time when 
you will start. Be prepared with pencil 
and paper with which to make notes. 
Sit in a good light. Most people can 
study better in a quiet room, with the 
radio turned off. 

3. Improve your reading. Your teach- 
er and librarian will guide you in the 
choice of good books—stories that you 
will remember all your life. Don’t lose 
this chance to read the great stories. 

4. Join in school activities, and give 
your best efforts to them. 

(Continued next week) 


“The S8iac, 


How're you domy? 











Tom and Jane are entering an auto- 
mobile. What is the proper way to do it? 


A. Jane opens the door, hops in, and 
Tom follows her. 


B. Jane opens the door, Tom hops in, 
and Jane follows him. 

C. Tom opens the door, Jane enters, 
Tom follows and closes the door behind 
him. 

C is correct. When leaving the car, 
Tom goes out first, holds the door open 
until Jane gets out, then closes the door 
after she is safely out. 
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FELLER 

WHIFFED ~~» “(| ear WHEATIES 
348 BATTERS JUST ABOUT EVERY 
DURING THE MORNING,” SAYS BOB 


FELLER. "| KNOW THAT 
WHEATIES —'BREAKFAST OF 
CHAMPIONS’ —WITH MILK AND 
FRUIT IS A GOOD, NOURISHING 
TRAINING DISH. AND THOSE 
CRISP WHEATIES FLAKES 
HAVE A FLAVOR THAT 
REALLY GETS ME” 


WHEATIES 


1946 SEASON TO 
HANG UP A NEW 
OFFICIAL MAJOR 
LEAGUE STRIKE- 
OUT RECORD 








WHEATIES 
MAKE A HIT WITH 
FELLER 


“Wheaties” and“ Breakfast of Champions’ 


are registered trade marks of 
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WHAT 1S THE 
LANGUAGES 






ACTUAL NUMBER OF 
/N THE WORLD ? 














DO SOFTBALL GAMES HAVE A LARGER 


























THE ACTUAL NUMBER OF LANGUAGES 
(COMPUTED BY THE FRENCH ACADEMY) 
4S PUT AT 2,796. ABOUT S5O OF 
THIS TOTAL NUMBER ARE THE CHIEF 
LANGUAGES /(N USE BY LARGE MASSES 

OF THE WORLD'S POPULATION « 














THE INDONESIAN REPUBLIC INCLUDES 
TERRITORY FORMERLY THE NETHERLANDS 
INDIES. THESE SOUTHERN PAC/FIC 

ISLANDS DECLARED THEIR /NDEPEND- 

ENCE ON AUG. /7, 7945. ALTHOUGH THE 
DUTCH GOVERNMENT DESIRES TO FORM 
A UNION WITH THIS FORMER COLONY, 

THE /NDONESIANS ARE STRIVING TO GAIN 
RECOGNITION AS AN INDEPENDENT RE- 
PUBLIC OF 60,000,000 PEOPLE, WHICH 
CONTROLS AN AREA OF OVER 2,300,000 SQ.Mi. 


( Aé<gapine 70 A STATEMENT 








THE ONE-WAY MIRROR WILL (UNDER CERTAIN 
LIGHTING CONDITIONS ) FUNCTION AS A M/RROR 
TO A PERSON ON ONE SIDE OF THE GLASS,AND 
AT THE SAME TIME HAVE THE TRANSPARENCY 
OF WINDOW GLASS TO A PERSON ON THE OP- 
POS/ITE SIDE. BUT TO FUNCTION /N TH/S DUAL 
MANNER, STRONG LIGHT /S REQUIRED ON 
THE SIDE REFLECTING THE IMAGE, AND REL- 
ATIVELY SUBDUED LIGHT ON THE SEE-THROUGH 


BY A SPECIAL PROCESS, 
A THIN FILM OF THE 
“REFLECTING” METAL 
4S DEPOSITED ON THE 
SURFACE OF THE GLASS 
WITHOUT THE USUAL 
BACK COATING OF 
OPAQUE MATERIAL 
USED IN MAKING 
AN ORDINARY M/RROR. 
THUS THE ONE-WAY 
GLASS CAN REFLECT 
IMAGES AND ALSO 
REMAINS TRANS PAR- 
ENT — THE METAL 
DEPOS/T BEING BUT 
A VERY TH/N FILM. 











BY THE REPUBLICS PREMIER. 


DUTCH ARMED FORCES ST/L4 
EXERT STRONG CONTROL 














OUR SOFTBALL GAMES SHOW REGULATIONS REQUIRE A 
ANNUAL PAID ATTENDANCE $9U, Batt Fo BE 1i7—" ro 
OF ABOUT /2,000,000 MORE w—., BASE BALL 
PEOPLE THAN OUR REGULAR ss wot IN CIR: 
BASEBALL GAMES — BY THE 
LATEST AVAILABLE FIGURES. 
MANY INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS HAVE 
SOFTBALL TEAMS COMPETING /N LEAGUES. 
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THE i3ALO EAGLE F 
‘Ss OF TEN CALLED THE 








THE (SOUTHERN) BALD EAGLE /S THE BIRD 
WHICH WAS ADOPTED AS OUR NATIONAL 
EMBLEM BY ACT OF THE SECOND 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS OF 1782. 


CAPTURE /N OUR COUNTRY (EXCEPT ALASKA) 
BY AN ACT OF CONGRESS OF 1940. 

TH/S MAGN/F/CENT B/IRD IS FOUND /N 
ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES, AND (NV | A DUSTY BROWN. A WINGSPREAD 
—— CANADA AND NORTHERN MEXICO. 


LE a 












AGAINST HILLING OR % 


W THE HEAD, NECH,AND TAIL FEATHERS Wh 
ARE SNOWY WHITE. THE BODY /S 


OF 8 FEET /S NOT UNUSUAL. 




















So you can’t stand long sleeves hug- 
ging your arms? Don't be a “sleeve- 
pusher-upper”! Instead, add one of 
these new “Short-Sleevers” to your 
wardrobe. They're big news in the 
sweater market because their short 
sleeves are teamed with that long, 
“roomy” look that girls demand. (Re- 





member when you used to complain 
that the only short-sleeved sweaters you 
could find were cut short and skimpy?) 

Add two more selling points for 
“Short-Sleevers”: They come in sunny 
pastel shades (pink, powder blue, yel- 
low, champagne and grey); and their 
Jacquard designs are: headline-makers 
that you’ve never seen before. “Campus 
Cupid” is sprinkled with hearts, cupids, 
and “I-Love-You,” “Do-You-Care-for- 
Me?” mottoes. Musical notes and instru- 
ments decorate “Music Gal.” And gay 
drums surround a high-stepping drum 
majorette on the sweater of the same 
name. “Saucy Spider” features a huge 
web on one shoulder, and spiders on 
the sleeves, 

(“Short-Sleevers” are manufactured 
by Glengarry Sportswear, Inc.) 









































Michigan Education Journal 
All those in favor of no homework 
will please say “Aye.” 
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SUPER-DUPER’ 


TE pe enr 


Ask for MacGregor-Goldsmith sports equipment at your dealer's. 


"Dad says it's 





Wbactrsgor Gold Smith Ine. Kony 


= CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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FREE AT YOUR DEALERS! 
1947 FAMOUS SLUGGER YEAR 
BOOK and OFFICIAL SOFTBALL 
RULE BO00K Or send Se for 
Year Book and 10c for §& - 
ball Rule Book direct to Dept 
8-32. Hillerich & Bradsby Co 
Louisville , 


14 


SOLID SENDERS! 


1946 American League 
Batting Champion 





Again Louisville Slugger Bats shared the Nation's 
top batting honors with the 1946 Champions of 
both major leagues. They know as do tens of 
thousands of ball players throughout the world, 
“It pays to play with the finest.” 
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Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are guides 
to education, health or fun, They are worthy of 
your attention. Please remember to mention Junior 
Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 








@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 






















Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 71 
500 Fifth Ave.. New York City 18 


Please rush me thet FREE Dunloptennis book: ““Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 








Short Shots 


F Jack Kramer isn’t the greatest play- 

er in the world, I'll eat every rec- 
ord of Open the Door, Richard. (Pass 
the mustard, mother. ) 

The other week I saw him bump off 
Bob Falkenberg in the national indoor 
championship. And what a job he did! 
It took him just three-quarters of an 
hour to lick Bob in straight sets (6-1, 
6-2, 6-2). It was like Bob Feller pitch- 
ing against good old Snohomish Junior 
High. 


Although Falkenberg didn’t stand 2 


chance, he served up a couple of big 

thrills. He socked two services so hard 

I didn’t even see the ball! I didn’t see 
s 

so much as a blur. Neither did Kramer. 

They were the two cleanest aces I have 

ever seen. 

It’s true that the court wasn’t too 
well lighted. But Bob does own the 
wickedest service in tennis. Once he 
masters the other strokes, hell be a 
tough cookie to beat. 

Let’s hope he learns his lessons real 


:soon. The .story is that Kramer will 


turn professional before the year is out. 
That will leave the U. S. without a top- 
grade amateur racket-eer. 


Last year ten high school coaches 
were promoted to college jobs. And 
now here’s No. 11—Harry L. Law- 
rence, new football coach at Bucknell 
University. 

Harry comes to Bucknell after nine 
wonderful seasons at Baltimore City 
College High School, where he turned 
out eight public schoo] and six Mary- 
land state championship teams. 

Has any big-league club ever carried 
three players from the same high school? 
That’s a record the Yankees are brag- 
ging about these days. Marius Russo, 
Phil Rizzuto and Herb Karpel all hail 
from Richmond Hill High, Queens, 
New York City. 

Odd names. The player with the most 
distinctive name in the big league this 
year is Mr. Vroegindewey, of the In- 
dians. 

Another dandy is Lemuel Bumpers, 
of the Tigers. The Z’s have it on the 
Browns — Sam Zoldak, Frank Zak and 
Allen Zarilla. If George Burpo, Reds’ 


‘pitcher, flops he can always turn to 


rasslin’, with that name. 

With Lemon and Berry on his staff, 
everything should be pie for Manager 
Boudreau, of the Indians. The Detroit 
pitching staff can stand a little more 
color with Gray and White on the list, 
but the fishing side is well taken care 
of with Lake and Trout. 

(Tune in next week, folks, for my 
predictions on how the major league 
teams will finish in 1947.) 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 








ATTENTION 
TENNIS 
PLAYERS! 


SECOND CALL 


F YOU and your tennis playing friends 
in school would like to play in an 





intramural tournament, ask your prin-: 


cipal, teacher or athletic instructor to 
fill out the coupon below. 


Your school will then become part 
of the National Scholastic Intramural 
Tennis Tournament program. Your 
coach may run your tournament in any 
manner he chooses. He has complete 
and sole control over the competition. 

Scholastic Magazines will send each 
school holding a tournament free draw- 
charts and medals for the winners 
(shown at left). 

These tournaments are open to all 
schools in the United States, its posses- 
sions and _ territories) _,REMEMBER: 
Your principal, teacher or athletic in- 
structor must fill out the entry coupon. 





) BOYS’ SINGLES 


School enrollment 


Scholastic Tennis Tournaments, 220 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
Please register my school in the following tournaments: 
[] GIRLS’ SINGLES [|] DOUBLES 


Send awards by 























Name Positi 
School 

Street 

City State 




















HOBBIES 


OW would you like to wear the 
“charms of your life” around your 
waist, neck or wrist? If you want to be 
“charmed,” then begin the hobby of 
collecting charm trinkets that you can 
attach to link belts, or to chains to wear 
as a necklace or a bracelet These trin- 
kets can be little good-luck charms, sou- 
venirs of trips or places visited, or sim- 
ply miniature objects of any kind that 
are interesting because of their small 
size. 

The trinkets attached to the braided 
leather belt shown here, were collected 
by Eric Kronengold of Crestwood, New 
York, during his trip last summer to 
Alaska, Canada and our western states. 
Most of the trinkets were purchased as 
souvenirs of places he visited. Since his 
trip started in New York, the first object 
on the right end of the belt is a bowling 
pin, with the message, “I was bowled 
over by the beauty of New York City.” 
Among the other souvenirs are samples 
of stones he found in the various re- 





gions, a ceramic brown bear from the 
northwestern section of Canada, a cow- 
boy made of colored beads with fur legs 
from one of our western ranching states, 
a metal tree as a “Souvenir of Califor- 
nia,” a mah jong tile bought in San 


Francisco's Chinatown. Some of his 
other trinkets are a little black “8-ball” 
and a blue plastic nickel bank. 

To attach the trinkets to the belt, 
Eric got small key rings, which can be 
purchased in any five-and-ten cent store. 
He put each trinket on a chain and 
then ran the chain through one of the 
openings in the braided leather belt. 
You can also use heavy, colored cord, 
leather strips or metal rings. If you are 





i 


making a charm necklace or bracelet, 
it is best to use a chain. Then the grin- 
kets can be attached directly to the 
chain, 

You need not go as far from home as 
Eric did to collect these charms. 

You can spend as little or as much 
money on the hobby of collecting 
charms as you can afford. The trinkets 
can be bought for as little as ten cents. 
You can also use “free” things, such as 
the small, curiously-shaped sea-shells 
or stones you pick up at the beach or in 
the woods. 

Some of them you can make yourself. 
Others, like good luck pieces, can be 
obtained by swapping with your friends. 











CHANGING COURTS - - - by Du Pont 











© Nylon strings resist moisture 
® Nylon strings do not fray 

® Nylon strings are strong and resilient 
® Nylon strings last longer 

@ Nylon strings are moderately priced 


A glance at the above list will explain why 
players are so enthusiastic in their praise 
of Du Pont nylon tennis strings. No other 
tennis string offers you such a combination 
of proved advantages. 


Try nylon yourself. You’ll see why the 
switch to nylon, among amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike, is gaining momentum every 
day. In new rackets or in restringing jobs, 
a change to nylon is a change for the bet- 
ter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room 494, Arlington, N.J. 


interest in tennis. 


ee 


The first Davis Cup Match, at Boston in 1900, was a big 
step in promoting better play and in arousing international 
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MOVIE CHECK UP 


Drama: “““ Boomerang. ““The Year- 
ling. “Sea of Grass. “““13 Rue Ma- 
deleine. ~“““It’s a Wonderful Life. 
“~The Best Years of Our Lives. “~The 
Razor's Edge. “The Wicked Lady. 
“Strange Woman. “The Macomber Af- 
fair. ““Swell Guy. ~“Pursued. ““Stair- 
way to Heaven. “The Locket. “Stallion 
Road. “The Private Affairs of Bel Ami. 
“Sinbad the Sailor. “~The Beginning 
or the End, “Time Out of Mind. 

Comedy: “““The Farmer's Daugh- 
ter. ~““It Happened on Fifth Avenue. 
“Suddenly It’s Spring. “I'll Be Yours. 
“My Brother Talks to Horses. “Easy 
Come, Easy Go. ““The Late George 
Apley. ““My Favorite Brunette. 

Musical: “New Orleans. ““It Hap- 
pened in Brooklyn. ~The Fabulous Dor- 
seys. ““Carnegie Hall. ~““Song of 
Scheherazade. “Till the Clouds Roll By. 

Mystery: ““Lady in the Lake. “Cal- 
cutta. “The Brasher Doubloon. ““The 
Red House. “Dead Reckoning. 

Western: “Ramrod. “California. 





Money Won't Talk 


Their ship had sunk, and Mr. Jones 
and his son found themselves in the 
middle of the ocean in a life boat. The 
son said: “If we aren't rescued soon, 
we'll starve.” 

Mr. Jones answered, “Oh, don’t 
worry. I have plenty of money.” 


Leo Brown, 37th Street School, Los Angeles, Calit 
Some Apperite 


Two men were boasting of their eat- 
ing ability. One said, “I once ate forty- 
nine hard-boiled eggs at a sitting.” 

“Forty-nine?” said the second, “Why 
didn’t you eat one more egg and make 
it fifty?” 

“What!” cried the egg-eater indig- 
nantly. “And make a pig of myself?” 


Eleanor Lary, Woodrow Wilson School, Oxnard, Calif. 


That’s Bad? 


Farmer Smith’s pig had just been 
killed by an automobile, and he was 
mad as a hornet. 

“Don’t worry,” said the motorist, try- 
ing to pacify the angry farmer. “I'll re- 
place your pig.” 

“You can’t!” shouted the farmer. 


“You aren’t fat enough!” 
Judy Alson, Milton (Mass.) Central Jr. H. 8 
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Fooled You! 


Says James: “I had the toughest time 
of my life. First, I got angina pectoris 
and then arteriosclerosis. Just as I was 
recovering from these, I got tubercu- 
losis, double pneumonia and phthisis. 
Then they gave me hydodermics. Ap- 
pendicitis was followed by tonsilectomy. 
These gave way to asphasia and hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis. I completely lost my 
memory for a while. I know I had dia- 
betes and acute indigestion, besides 
gastritis, rheumatism, lumbago and neu- 
ritis. 

“I don’t know how I pulled through 
it. It was the hardest spelling test I’ve 
ever had.” 


Sherwood Peres, Franklin School No. 3, Passaic, N. J, 


Good Host 


John: “If you sleep at my house, 
you'll have to make your own bed.” 

Frank: “Oh, that’s all right. I won't 
mind.” 

John: “O. K. Here’s a hammer and 
saw.” 


Evelyn Thuman, Harrison School, Peoria, Illinois 


It’s “vssible 


Teacher: “Bill, what do you know 
about Julius Caesar?” 

Bill: “Er-r-r, nothing teacher.” 

Teacher: “The dunce cap for you!” 

After sitting in the corner and think- 
ing it over for a few minutes, Bill 
blurted out, “It’s not fair!” 

Teacher: “Why not?” 

Bill: “Til bet Caesar doesn’t know 


anything about me, either!” 
. Denna Thompson, Baker School, St. Paul, Minn 


$64 Question 


Mr. Jackson: “Hello, Doctor. Do you 
mind if I ask you a question?” 

Doctor Smith: “Why, no, sir. Go right 
ahead.” 

Mr. Jackson: “Did you ever doctor 
another doctor, Doctor?” 

Doctor Smith: “Yes, many times.” 

Mr. Jackson: “Good, Then you can 
tell me what I want to know. Does a 
doctor doctor a doctor the way the 
doctored doctor wants to be doctored 
or does the doctor doing the doctoring, 
doctor the other doctor in his own way? 


Burton Weinstein, Roosevelt School, Kenosha, Wis 


Not That! 


A rookie was ready to pitch to Rogers 
Hornsby, one of the greatest hitters of 
all time, and was advised to pitch the 
ball inside. 

On the pitch he hit a terrific triple 
past third base. The pitcher walked 
over to the first baseman, who had been 
the one to give him the advice. 

“What's the idea of telling me to 
pitch him inside?” he asked. 

“Well,” said the first baseman, “if 
you would have pitched him outside, 
he would have hit the ball to me.” 


Max Pole, Winton Place School, Cincinnati, Ohie 


1. 
5. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
. Place of Foreign Ministers meeting. 
. Abbr. for Mister. 
. Plant whose fibers are spun into cloth. 
. Instrument used in doing work. 
. Abbr. for North Carolina. 
. River in W. central Africa. 
. Abbr. for southeast. 20. Form of be. 
. Senate majority leader. 
. Place where coal is kept. 
. Plant with sticky pods used in soup. 
. Card with single spot. 
. Article of food. 
. That which is lost. 
. One who cannot speak. 
2. Inhabitant of Serbia. 
. Initials meaning Atomic Energy Com- 
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Large tailless monkeys. 

To make a sound like SS. 

Abbr. for Tuesday. 

City in S. W. central Puerto Rico. 
Over (contraction ). 


mission. 


. Prefix meaning new. 38. In place of. 
. Abbr. for Displaced Person. 
. Abbr. for New York. 


. Most powerful kind of bomb. 
. Island in W. Indies belonging to U.S. 


Ever (contraction). 
Abbr. for steamship. 
One who receives guests. 


. Unfaithful. 
. Wall bracket for holding a light. 


Work with needle and thread. 


. Cooking utensil. 

. Russian foreign minister. 

. One of the teeth on a gear wheel. 

. Singleness. 

. Group of persons scheming in secret. 

2. With hands on hips and elbows out- 


ward. 


. German word for woman. 

. Unable to hear. 30. Cause to go. 
. Abbr. for Republican. 

. Long time. 36. To weep. 
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Answers to last week's puzzle on page 17. ‘ 











Duck Soup 

A motorist in the South found a 
bridge washed away by a recent storm. 
A native sat whittling nearby. 

“How deep is this stream?” asked 
the motorist. 

“Dunno.” answered the native. 

“Think I can drive through it?” 

“Sure thing,” was the native’s opin- 
ion. 

The emboldened motorist drove 
head-on into the stream. His car prompt- 
ly sank out of sight and he himself bare- 
ly got out with his life. 

“What do you mean telling me I 
could drive through that stream?” he 
cried furiously. “Must be at least ten 
feet deep.” 

The native scratched his head won- 
deringly. “Can’t understand it,” he ad- 
mitted. “The water's only up to there 
on the ducks.” ! 


Ernest Barthel, Bath Schoo), Osborn, Ohio 


An Ounce of Prevention 
Mr. Newlywed: “Whats the bottle 
of sun tan ldtion doing on the table?” 
Bride: “1 used it on the toast, so it 


> ” 
won't burn. 
Louise Simpson, Derita H. 8., Charlotte, N. C. 


New in Commercials 
Said the radio announcer gleefully, 
“Use Lumpo soap. It doesn’t lather! It 
doesn’t clean! It doesn’t bubble! It’s 


just company in the tub.” 
Caroline Schaub, P. 8. No. 4, Yonkers, N. ¥. 


Doubled Distance 

Motorist: “How far is it to the next 
town?” 

Farmer Brown: “Nigh onto five miles 
as the crow flies.” 

Motorists “Well, how far is it if the 
crow walks and carries an empty gaso- 
line can?” 

Tommy Miles, 7465 Maple Ave., 


Maplewood 17, Mo. 


Bartered Bedspread 

A merchant went to a nearby farm 
to get a pound of butter. The farmer 
insisted on swapping the butter for a 
pair of woolen socks. The merchant 
went home and reported this to his 
wife. 

“We have a woolen bedspread,” she 
said. “I'll unravel it and knit a pair of 
socks.” So she proceeded to make the 
socks and the merchant exchanged them 
for a pound of butter. Finally, one day 
the wife had only enough wool left to 
knit one sock, so the merchant took the 
one sock to exchange it for a half-pound 
of butter, But the farmer said he would 
give him a whole pound for it because 
his wife was knitting a bedspread and 
she only needed one sock to finish it! 
Helen Bailey, Selinsgrove Jr. H. S.. Winfield, Pa 





Words starred * in the magazine are defined 
below. 


ceramics (se-RAM-ihx). Vases, urns, | 
and all types of pottery and tiles made 
of baked clay. From the Greek keramos 
meaning potters’ clay. 

establish residence (REHZ-ih-dehns). 
To make your legal home. Any voter. 
who moves from one state to another 
cannot vote in the second state until 
he establishes residence there. It takes 
a certain length of time to-become a le- 
gal resident. Each state decides the) 
length of time. | 

lint (lihnt). Cotton fiber. 


Names and Places 
The accented syllable is capitalized. 
Puerto Rico (PWEHR-toe-REE-ko). 
San Juan (san HWAHN). 
Luis Munos Marin (lu-EES MOO-' 
nyaws mah-REEN). 
Jesus Pinero (hay-SOOS pee-NAY- 
ro). 


Utopia 
Hank: “Say, Bill, wouldn’t it be a fine 
thing if every day was payday?” 
Bill: “Yes, and if every hour was noon 


” 
hour. 
Selina Pulaski, 


Better Than a Diet 


“I think you're thinner than the last 
time I saw you, Mrs. Jones. Are you 
taking treatments or dieting to lose 
weight?” 

“Oh, no, I'm losing weight because of 
all the trouble my new maid is causing 
me.” 
“Why don’t you fire her?” 

“Oh, I will — just as soon as she wor- 
ries me down to 140 pounds.” 

Marseilles (IN.) Jr. A. 8. | 


Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) School 


Marietta Andreatts, 


Joke of the Weeki 


To Grace Elizabeth McCullin of the 
Mt. Olive, N. C., School go top humor 
honors this week for the joke she sent in. 

“How kind of you,” gushed the sweet 
young thing, “to bring me these flowers. 
They are so beautiful and fresh. I be- 
lieve there’s still some dew on them.” 

“Yes,” stammered the young 
embarrassed, “but I’m going to try to | 
pay 


man, 


it off tomorrow!” 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS: l1-me; 3-pampas; 9-Argentina; 11- 
rear; 12-odd; 13-is; 14-go: 15-one; 16-N.H.; 17- 
snipes; 19-day; 21-tee; 22-silage; 25-rr.; 26-walnut: 
27-as; 28-an; 29-kine; 31-P.S.; 32-enact; 34-lee: 
35-hit; 37-mesa; 38-o0’er; 39-do; 40-ry. 

DOWN: 1-Marshall; 2-ere; 3-Peron; 4-an; 5 
mt.; 6-pioneers; 7-Andes; 8-sad; 10-gags; 13-Indi 
ans; 15-opera; 18-it; 20-Yankees; 22-swap; 23- 
Guinea; 24-Etna; 30-echo; 33-tier; 34-Leo; 36-try: 
37-M.D. 













































} i if your hoir Is dry and unruly—or greasy 
and plastered down, try Wildroot Cream- 
Oil hair tonic... again and again the choice 
of men who put good grooming first. 





2 e The F-N (Finger-nail) Test tells you when 
your hair needs attention. Try it! Signs of 
dryness and loose, ugly dandruff mean you 
need Wildroot Cream-Oil! 


t 





3. Get non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oll 


containing Lanolin at any drug counter. 
Ask your barber to use it on your hair. For 
a generous trial supply, send 10c to Dept. 
SM-4 Wildroot Co., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 





TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! 
“The Adventures of Sam Spade" Sun. 
evenings, CBS Network; "King Cole Trio 
Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 














You'll find 
"energy in the 
dictionary 


You'll find “energy” (and 22,- 
( 000 other words!) in the big 
378-page Webster Dictionary 
which PLANTERS is sending 
to students. But you'll also 
find energy in  vitamin-rich i 
PLANTERS PEANUTS — and / 
l here’s how they will help you 
get the dictionary, too: Just ( 
mail 15c and two empty 5c ) 
PLANTERS SALTED PEA- ) 
NUTS- bags or 15c and one 
empty 10c PLANTERS MIXED / 
( NUTS bag to PLANTERS, ) 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

} —and we'll send you this big / 


Webster's 


Dictionary. 








A NEW PRECISION DESIGNED 32 CAL. REVOLVER 


WESTERN COWBOY GUN (Nickel! Plated) 

Precision made-32 cal. size-stee!.. 
Absolutely harmless, unbreakable, 
WESTERN COWBOY HOLSTER 


-$1.00 each 
legal everywhere 
(Right or teft or both) 


Decorative appointments in Stainiess Stee! $1.25 each 
WESTERN COWBOY BELT (1 3-4"' wide) 

Buckie and decorations in Stainiess Stee! $1.85 each 
WESTERN SHERIFFS GADGE (Stainiess Stee!) . $0.35 each 


Shipped Prepaid by Insured, Parcel Post 
anywhere in U. S., Canada, Alaska © Hawaii 


SHERIDAN COMPANY, Somersworth, N. H. 


For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers core advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer wil! send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamp: you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamp: knowr as “approvals.” 

Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has o orice clearly 
marked If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy If you do not intend to 
buy any of the ‘approval’ stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hano corner of the 


envelope in which you return the stamps 


}7 $10.00 WORTH OF 


FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
—just as received from foreign missions, other sources. 
Includes stamps from Africa, South America, Philippines, 
Free ves ich, Cape July Palestine, etc., including air- 
mails, commemoratives, and stamps worth up to 50c and 
T5¢ This amazing offer is given for 10c to serious 





approval applicants, only. One to a customer, money back 
if not more than delighted. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, dew York 









LARGEST DIAMOND and TRIANGLE STAMPS: 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. s 
Real Bargain 5< with ap- 
provals. Capital Stam ene Co. 





£9 r* 





Here is the new three-cent Joseph 
Pulitzer commemorative stamp, report- 
ed in our March 24th issue. This stamp 
will be placed on sale at New York City 
on April 10. It will be on sale at the 
Philatelic Agency, Washington 25. 
D. C., on April 11, and at other post of- 
fices throughout the U. S. immediately 
after. 

Collectors desiring first-day cancella- 
tions of the Pulitzer stamp may send 
not in excess of 10 addressed envelopes, 
accompanied with remittance for the 
stamps to be affixed, to the Postmaster 
at New York 1, N. Y., in time for ser- 
vicing before April 10. The envelope 
addressed to the Postmaster should be 
indorsed “First Day Covers, Pulitzer 
Stamp.” 

The quotation, “Our republic and its 
press will rise or fall together,” is by 
Pulitzer. It expresses his belief that a 
free press and government based on the 
principles of democracy are inseparable. 
The stamp, printed in purple, is the size 
of a special delivery stamp. 





1947 | 
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Other news in the stamp world: San 
Salvador will release 12 postage a.d 
airmail stamps on April 12 in commem- 
oration of the second anniversary of the 
death of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The designs will show Roosevelt's 
funeral; Roosevelt awarding  distin- 
guished service decorations; Roosevelt 
with former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull; Roosevelt and his wife; Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill, war-time Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, and Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, in con- 
ference; and a picture of Roosevelt 
alone, with the words “President Roose- 
velt, World Champion of Democracy 
and of the Good Neighbor Policy in 
America.” 

Argentina has issued six-centavos 
stamp with a picture of Juan Bautista 
de Alberdi (1810-1884), a statesman 
who was “father of the Argentine Con- 
stitution.” 

Egypt has issued a set of four stamps 
to raise funds to build a new art build- 
ing. The stamps were produced in roto- 
gravure by the Survey Department of 
Egypt. 




















Better Than Wet 


Judge: “Give the court your name, 
occupation, and state the charge against 
you.” 

Defendant: “My name is Sparks, I'm 
an electrician, and I'm charged with 
battery.” 

Judge: ‘ 
dry cell.” 

Caroline Schaub, P 


‘Officer, place this man in a 


8. 4, » Fonkors, me a 


Loe. Ly. World's Fair poster stamps 
ne gearce Cayman. ‘Turke and Leeward is. 
*o oper. gy ae applicants. Stamps. 
DIFF ry "a. 200 82, 


eign Coin, Banknote an 
‘Torge tllustrated coin list 
GIv to Tor Se) service 
hea postage 
Indianhead 
1Oer a. nickel 
* chinese 1 aes 53c. 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY. Box =, Srecmded MAINE 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
mL ea ee. 
D STA ot 











Latest Scott's international $6.00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated. 
descriptive spaces; Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 
logues ‘“‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’'—Given toe appli 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 

| __ PLYMOUTH, H, Dept. A 24, Bell, Cente 


| SoaTE Greatest Offer — 





> Scarce ‘Airpost Stamp 


| FREE (guaranteed genuine— 


Catalog Price SOc) and illustrated “Get Acquainted 
Foider’’ listing other free stamps given with our vatu- 
able publications. Write today—a postcard wil! do. 


| HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 











ADEN to ZANZIBAR | 


} 40 DIFFERENT Gritish Empire from ADEN to ZANZI- 
BAR including Cyprus, Maita, Dominica and others. 

ONLY Sc with pictorial & ative app 

LYMAN Co., Dept. 23A Box 139, C.S.A.,N.Y. C8 

GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE—Nice collection Gibral 

tar—New Zealand—British _Uganda--French Colonials 

Early British Colonial—West Indies—South American 
War stamps plus Philatopic Monthly Magazine. All for 


Se postage. EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 


Toront to 5, Canada 
1 00 TO APPROVAL BUYERS 5c 
, BOERGER STAMP CO., Toledo 5. O 


2024 Main St 
ou 
rf 

















WORLDWIDE | 





ABSOLUTELY FREE 


trish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 








RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 
PROTECT YOuR STAMPS— 
with Crystal-Mount—a 


autiful inexpensive protecting 
of collectors. Made of 


3 
3 
e. 
a 
Pa 
; 





HARRIS & CO.. 107 Transit Bidg., Boston 17. Mass. 


40 DIFFERENT HUNGARY — 10c 


large pictorials, beautiful Semi-Postals, Horsemen, 
Famous Men & Women & Commemoratives. Mostly 
ial Price 10c with approvals. Sedlez, 
South River, N. 2 
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: These questions are based on articles 

eo i izens i ul in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
6 Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. x 
o 


. TROPIC ISLAND 


pheno te the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Total, 40. 


1. What nation ruled Puerto Rico 
until 1898? 
a. France c. Spain 
b. Holland d. England 
2. Who was the first colonial gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico? 
a. Christopher Columbus 
b. Ponce de Leon 
c. San Juan Bautista 
d. Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
3. Who is Governor of Puerto Rico 
tod iy? 
Luis Munoz Satins 
b. Manuel Roxas 
c. Jesus T. Pinero 
d. Juan Garcia Gomes 
4. What is Puerto Rico’s main crop? 
a. sugar c. cattle 
b. corn d. cotton 
5. What act of the U. S. Congress 
gave the Puerto Ricans greater self- 
government? 
a. Stamp Act c. Wagner Act 
b. Clayton Act d. Jones Act 
6. Puerto Rico is about the same size 
as which of the following states? 
a. Texas c. California 
b. Rhode Island d. Florida 
7. What does the name Puerto Rico 
mean? 
a. Open the Door, 
b. Rich Port 
e. Poor Richard’s Almanac 
d. Rich boy 


Richard 


8. About how many people live on 
the island of Puerto Rico? 

a. 200,000 ¢. 2,000,)00 

b. 2,000 d. 20,000,000 


My score— 


EIN 
ee 





1. To what height 
were fruit flies 


rocketed? 
A 





2. A. Of what country are the people of this 
island citizens? B. Is the governor of this island 
elected or appointed? 


2. BEFORE OR AFTER 


In each question, underline the prep- 
osition that is correct. Score 4 points 
each. Total, 20. 


1. Was cotton first grown in the New 
World before or after the white man 
arrived? 

2. Did it cost more to produce cot- 
ton before or after the cotton gin was 
invented? 

3. Were cotton plantations worked 
by Negro slaves before or after the Civil 
War? 

4. Was the price of cotton higher 
before or after World War II? 


5. Is cotton baled before or after 
the seeds are removed? 





My score— 


3. PHILIPPINE FILL-IN 


Complete each of the following 
sentences. Score 5 points each. Total, 
20. 

1. There will be free trade between 
the Philippines and U. S. until] --——-. 

2. The Philippine Republic has 
granted the U.S. military bases for —_— 
years. 

The President of the Philippine 
Republic is —, 





4. The first amendment to the Phil- ¢ 
ippine Constitution is the 
Act. 





My score- 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answer to each of the fol- 


lowing questions on the line provided. f 


Score 5 points for No. 1 and No. 3. 
Segre 5 points for each part of No. 2. 
Total, 20. 


My score 


—— My total score———_ 





3. In 1793, this ma- 
chine was invented 


by 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ween SHINOLA 


@ So don’t be caught short. When you're 
stepping out for the evening, and want to 
look like a million dollars—see to it that your 
shoes are shined. You'll find it pays to keep 
a supply of Shinola Shoe Polishes on hand. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps to hold in and replenish the 
normal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- 
bility—and that means longer wear. It’s 
smart tO KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 














, SuinowA 
PASTE OR 
LIQUID 

All Colors 








HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZN21 


What mends a 
dollar when 
it’s torn, 

Or reinforces 
papers worn? 
What holds 
the pieces 
where they’re 
matched 
Without ob- 
scuring what 
is patched? 
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S oftbal is not a soft game—it’s a sport that demands alertness . . . speed 

. agility ... stamina. You have to have them all to be a star. And right 
there is the reason why PLANTERS PEANUTS lead the energy-food league 
—they have all the qualities you want in something good to eat: vitamins 
that give you stamina, flavor that can’t be matched, and the crispness of 


fresh, meaty, salted peanuts. 


Eat PLANTERS PEANUTS—for energy—for flavor—and for the biggest 
bargain a nickel can buy! And if you haven't tried them yet, get acquainted 


now with the popular new PLANTERS MIXED NUTS—in 10c bags and 


<i PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 








Get a big Webster Dictionary—practically as a gift! See our special offer in this issue! 
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College-High 


School 


Agreement in Michigan 


HE “Eight Year Study,” undertaken 

by the Progressive Education Asso- 

ciation in the 1930s, was a plan of 
cooperation between schools and col- 
leges providing that thirty representa- 
tive secondary schools be released from 
the usual subject and unit requirements 
for college admission for a period of 
five years, beginning with the class 
entering college in 1936. The results 
have encouraged some colleges to con- 
tinue the relaxed relationship with the 
secondary schools. The following report, 
published in School and Society, de- 
scribes the new and signifieant arrange- 
ments between the colleges and high 
schools in Michigan. 

Michigan high schools will have a 
freer hand than in the past in follow- 
ing various curriculum paths which they 
believe may lead to better schools. On 
November 7, 1946, the Michigan Col- 
lege Association, meeting in Ann Arbor, 
approved unanimously a revised and 
extended agreement to disregard the 
pattern of subjects pursued in consid- 
ering for admission recommended grad- 
uates from certain high schools. A month 
later it was ratified by the Michigan 
Secondary School Association. This re- 
places the agreement which established 
the Michigan “Twelve Year Study” in 
1938. 


Effect of the War 


While results of the Twelve Year 
Study have been encouraging, they have 
not been conclusive in regard to the 
adequacy of the experimental curricula 
for college preparation. This lack of 
conclusiveness is due to two factors as- 
sociated with war conditions. First. be- 
cause of teacher shortages and wartime 
demands, it was impossible for most of 
the fifty-five participating high schools 
to move as far from conventional pat- 
terns as they had intended. Second, the 
reduction of college civilian enrollments, 
especially male, during the war years 
greatly reduced the sampling whose 
college success could be evaluated. 
However, the available evidence indi- 
cates that . . . graduates of the experi- 
mental programs made about the same 
scholastic record, the same extracurric- 
ular record, and the same personal ad- 
justment in college as did their control 
groups. 


The new agreement differs from the 
old in several respects. It is not limited 
to participants in the Michigan Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Study, although it 
is expected that the first group of schools 
approved will come from those partici- 
pating in the study. Any high school 
on the accredited list of the University 
of Michigan whose staff will make the 
required commitments is eligible. 


The Old Agreement Changeth 


Perhaps the major innovation is the 
outlining of specific types of obliga- 
tions to be assumed by participating 
high schools and the establishment of 
an evaluating committee to determine 
how well the schools meet these obliga- 
tions. The colleges themselves supply 
four of the nine members of this com- 
mittee. The Michigan Study and the 
Michigan Curriculum Planning Com- 
mittee are thus relieved of the neces- 
sity of “selling”,an independent eval- 
uation to the colleges. 

The agreement is now in the process 
of approval by the colleges individually. 
The sponsors are hopeful that it will 
be approved by all the colleges. They 
also hope that the high. schools will 
meet the challenge and that an increas- 
ing number will qualify for participa- 
tion. 

The text of the agreement with its 
related provisions follows: 


1. It is proposed that this Agreement 
be extended to include any accredited 
. high school whose staff will make the 
commitments noted below in Section 
Two. The Agreement is as follows: 


“The college agrees to disregard the 
pattern of gubjects pursued in consid- 
ering for }. teat the graduates of 
selected accredited high schools, pro- 
vided they are recommended by the 
school from among the more able stu- 
dents in the graduating class. This agree- 
ment does not imply that students must 
be admitted to certain college courses 
or curricula for which they cannot give 
evidence of adequate preparation.” 


Secondary schools are urged to make 
available such basic courses as provide 
necessary preparation for entering tech- 
nical, industrial, or professional curric- 
ula. It is recommended further that col- 
leges provide accelerated programs of 


3-T 


preparation for specialized college cur- 
ricula for those graduates who are un- 
able to secure such preparatory train- 
ing in high school. 

2. High schools which seek to be 
governed by this agreement shal] assume 
responsibility for, and shall furnish evi- 
dence that they are initiating and con- 
tinuing, such procedures as the follow- 
ing: 

a. A program involving the building 
of an adequate personal file about each 
student, including testing data of va- 
rious kinds, anecdotal records, person- 
ality inventories, achievement samples, 
etc. The high school staff will assume 
responsibility for developing a summary 
of these personne] data for submission 
to the college. 


b. A basic curriculum study and eval- 
uation of the purposes and program of 
the secondary school. 

c. Procedures for continuous follow- 
up of former pupils. 


d. A continuous program of informa- 
tion and orientation throughout the high 
school course regarding the nature and 
requirements of certain occupations and 
specialized college courses. During the 
senior year, to& devote special empha- 
sis to the occupation or college of the 
pupil's choice. 


Continuous Study Provided 


3. It is further recommended that a 
joint committee be established to study 
applications of new schools and to rec- 
ommend certain of these schools for in- 
clusion in the agreement; also to de- 
termine from time to time whether the 
criteria have been met in the schools 
on the list. This joint committee would 
include three representatives from the 
Michigan Secondary School Associa- 
tion, four from the Michigan College 
Association, and one each from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the 
Department of Superintendents of the 
Michigan Education Association; repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the execu- 
tive officer of each organization and the 
representatives of the Michigan Col- 
lege Association to represent different 
types of member institutions. The joint 
committee would be served by a part- 
time staff supplied from three sources: 
the Bureau of Cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the Department 
of Public Instruction, and the Inservice 
Committees of various Michigan col- 
leges and universities. 

4. It is understood that high schools 
which cannot or will not make and ob- 
serve the above commitments (see Sec- 
tion Two) will continue to employ the 
major and minor sequences for those 
students who wish to attend college. 


(Report by W. N. Atkinson in School 
and Society, Feb. 22, 1947, pp. 144-45.) 
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Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Small Communities in Action, by Jean 
and Jess Ogden, Harpers, 1946, 244 
pp., $3. 

“How-to-do-it” books have multi- 
plied rapidly in recent years. Ordinar- 
ily, we would not say: “May their 
tribe increase.” But Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden, who have had much practical 
experience studying the activities of 
small communities, have collected some 
of their “how-to-do-it” essays and you 
can learn from them how to convert an 
abandoned school house into a com- 
munity center, how to organize a day 
nursery to care for the children of 
working mothers, how to build a new 
school, how to use the local news- 
paper as a community builder, and 
thirty more “how-to-do-its.” 

The reports on a variety of com- 
munities, mostly in Virginia, are brief 
and written with an eye to keeping 
readers awake and warm to the idea 
of doing it in their home towns. Each 
activity is characterized by wide com- 
munity participation in the solution of 
some problem. Questions you will want 
to raise about these success stories are 
answered. A check list used in visits 
to the communities included such ques- 
tions as: “Who started it? Why? Where 
did the money come from? How did 
people get interested? Has leadership 
been developed in such a way as to 
assure its continuance?” 

Teachers who are active in their 
communities may get ideas from a 
study of these essays which will save 


some of the wear and tear of rr. 
mentation. 


Your Voice and Your Speech, by Bea- 
trice Defossés. Cattell, pea, By 224 PP. > 
$3.50. 

Dr. Benjamin Fine, BF ae edi 
tor of The New York Times, has writ- 
ten a rare introduction to this book. 
In it he state~ that in a two-year pe- 
riod Miss Desfossés changed him from 
a frightened stutterer beforé audiences 
to a man with confidence who enjoys 
holding an audience in an area in 
which he is most competent to speak. 

If you have a speech problem, you 
may be helped by this volume. Speech 
fraining is treated as part of the de- 
velopment of the whole personality. 
There are chapters on overcoming 
stage fright, articulation, resonance, 
story telling, and speaking for radio. 
The language is clear and there is 
ample material for practice. Numerous 
illustrations show lip, tongue, and 
breathing exercises. The book is in- 
tended for adults, but needs compe- 
tent guidance for eff »ctive use. 


War and Human Nature, by Sylvanus 
M. Duvall. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 125, 1947. 32pp., 10c. 

In challenging the belief that there 
will always be war because it is hu- 
man nature to fight, Sylvanus M. Du- 
vall declares that “we could, by proper 
and intelligent control, make peace as 
natural as war. .. . People are most war- 
like and aggressive when (1) the so- 


. may be war.” 


cial and economic relationships of life 
have been disrupted so that people feel 
bewildered, confused, uncertain, and 
insecure; and when (2) people are 
frustrated. If enough people are 
sufficiently frustrated and if they can 
be persuaded to blame things upon 
some one group — as the German people 
were persuaded by Hitler — the result 
If we are to have peace, 
Dr. Duvall assures us that we must 
solve three problems: (1) Reduce the 


_ J amount of frustration in the world; (2) 


develop social standards of success 
that most people are capable of reach- 
ing; and (3) make sure that the goals 
for which people strive are safe for 
others. 

The pamphlet is the first of a new 
series dealing with international af- 
fairs. It supplements the excellent 
pamphlets provided by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee (22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 
16) in the domestic field for the past 
eleven years. 


Instructional Personnel Record. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 20c per 
copy. 

The Elsbree-Davies Instructional 
Personnel Record is designed to pro- 
mote better school personnel adminis- 
tration. When folded it measures 9 x 
12 and consists of four faces on which 
a great variety of material describing 
a teacher can be recorded. There are 
sections for educational experience in 


- local schools, educational preparation, 


in-service development, educational ex- 
perience outside of local schools, work 
experience, publications, other educa- 
tional contributions, sick leave record, 
etc. It is the kind of thing which will 


‘delight administrators and make teach- 


ers feel faint. 





News and 


Toward Economic Citizenship. In 
the 2500 years since Aesop urged the 
Greeks to provide for the future by 
telling them the Fable of the Ants and 
the Grasshopper, teachers have been 
attempting in one way or another to 
give their pupils some training in per- 
sonal money management. Today, 
thousands of teachers are making use 
of the nationwide School Savings Pro- 
gram to give pupils real. training in 
handling income. From their school’s 
weekly sales of U. S. Savings Stamps 
and Bonds, many classes have already 
progressed to the study of personal 
and national financial problems of 
which the Stamps and Bonds pur- 





chased by the pupils are a meaningful 
symbol. 

As soon as he goes to school, often 
sooner, a child spends money for such 
things as lunches, small treats, or school 
supplies. Stamp Day can show him 
another and important use for money. 
When he buys his first Savings Stamp, 
a pupil takes his first step on the high- 
road to security. With a School Savings 
Program, every school can offer its 
pupils effective help in growing into 
citizens who will be good managers of 
their own and nation’s income. (Send 
requests in setting up your School Sav- 
ings Program and for teaching aids to 
your State Savings Bond Office.) 


Talent Search Winners 


Two 16-year-old scientists, Martin 


Karplus of Newtonville (Mass.) High 
School, and Vera Demerec of Hunting- 
ton (N.Y.) High School, won the cov- 


eted top prize. in the annual Science 
Talent Search conducted by Westing- 
house Electric Company. They will re- 
ceive four-year scholarships worth $2400 
each to continue their scientific training 
in any college of their choice. 


Both of them are biology majors. Vera 
has made special studies of fruit flies, 
often used for genetic research, while 
Martin’s hobby is ornithology (the study 
of birds). While Vera was born in 
America, her parents came from Yugo- 
slavia and Russia. Martin was born in 
Austria. 

Thirty-eight other high school stu- 
dents from all over the United States 
passed the Talent Search examinations 
with flying colors and were invited to 
Washington for the annual institute. 
Their outstanding records in various 
branches of science will be rewarded 
with college scholarships of $100 to 
$400 in value. 

















